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Wak ee active agent in every town to take 
orders for any book wanted by customers. Extra 
commissions on 40 good books. Particulars free, out- 
fits 30 cents. Charles H. Kerr & Co., Publishers, 
Chicago. 

We desire to call attention to a few books 
on which we are able to offer agents. most 


favorable terms: 
THE EVOLUTION OF IMMORTALITY, 


by Dr. C. T. Stockwell, continues to meet 
with a most gratifying reception among 
critics and buyers. The Literary World in 
its last issue says: ‘* He discusses, in a way 
which we have found singularly thoughtful 
and suggestive, the analogies for a future 
life to be derived from the organic origin of 
the individual human being. With the 
utmost good taste he has drawn out the strik- 
ing analogical arguments to show that. a 
future material existence is no more difficult 


_ to conceive than the present one, of which we 


know the wonderful physical conditions and 
antecedents. . . . Wecommend his essay 
to thinking people as one of the most sug- 
gestive and best developed essays on personal 
immortality which later years have pro 
duced.” Price by mail to any address, $1.00. 


THE AMERICAN PROTECTIONIST’s MANUAL, 


by Giles B. Stebbins, for years the best low- 
priced book on the protection side of the 
tariff question, has this year been carefully 
revised, bringing the facts and statistics down 
to date. The book is now issued in two edi- 
tions,a handsome vellum cloth edition on 
laid paper, at 75 cents, and a neat. paper 
edition from the same plates at 25 cents. It 
‘8 now in its.eighteenth thousand, and many 
new editions will doubtless he required for 
the present campaign, 


CONTENTS. 


V. Immortality and Character 


CONTRIBUTED— 


THE Unity CLus 


THE HomE— 


Easter.—E. T. L ee ee 
Little Laurence’s Theology.—H. R G. 
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The Journey.— BENJAMIN ASBURY GOODRIDGE 
The Fauna and Flora About Jerusalem. 
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Lady Wren.—ANNA L. PARKER 
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APHORISMS OF THE THREE THREES, by 
Edward Owings Towne, has reached its 
third edition, and has been revised with the 
addition of several new pages. It is hand- 
somely bound in silk cloth with gilt top and 
design in gilt on the side. The New Orleans 
Picayune says of it: “It is full of pithy, 
bright, and suggestive sentences; a good book 
for the bad quarters of an hour that once in 
a while creep into one’s day.” ‘The price has 
been reduced to 50 cents with the publication 
of the third edition. 

To any one who will agree to show the 
books to acquaintances, and if possible take 
orders for us, at the liberal discount we allow 
our agents, we make this special offer: For 
one dollar we will mail one copy each of 
“The Evolution of Immortality,” “Aphor- 
isms of the Three Threes,” and the paper 
edition of “The American Protectionist’s 
Manual;” also the order blanks and circulars 
making up an agent’s outfit. 
| Understand that these are not by any means 
the only books on which we can offer in- 
ducements to agents. We suggest that all 
who apply for agencies mention the class of 
book for which they think they could find 
most demand. 


CHARLES H. KERR & CO., 
PUBLISHERS AND BOOKSELLERS, 
175 Dearborn street, Chicago. 


Free Traders 


Who are disposed to examine the tariff question from 
the standpoint of their opponents, can find no more 
adequate and concise presentation of the protectionist 
theory than is afforded by the American Protec- 
tionists’ Manual, by GiLes B. STEBBINS, who is 
characterized by the Philadelphia Bulletin as *‘a prom- 
inent tariff advocate ; industrious and conscientious, 
and with ef attainments of high degree.’ 200 
pages ; cloth, cents; paper, 25 cents, postpaid. 


CHARLES H. KERR & CO., Publishers, 


175 Dearborn Streep Chicago; 
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Dr.. Thomas’s Sermons. 
We have just concluded an arrangement by which 
we shall be able to offer for sale the printed sermons 


of Dr. H. W. Thomas, of Chicago. The titles of those 
now in print are as follows: 


Present Tendencies of Religious Thought. 

The Sacred and the Secular. 

The Essential Christ. 

From the Natural to the Spiritual. 

A Natural Religion. 

Life in-the Flesh. 

The Renewal of Life. 

The Larger Fellowship. 

The Continuity of Power. 

The Law of Moral Sequence. 

The Explanation and the Lesson. 

Our Social and Religious Unrest. 

The Object of Life. 

The Uses of Life. 

The Increase of Life. 

Doubt and Dogma. 

The Evolution of Religion. 

Change and Progress, to which is appended the 
Statement of Beliefs made by Doctor Thomas 
when on trial for beresy before the Rock River 
Conference of the M. E. Church. 20 cents. 

The Larger Fold. 

The Ungathered. 

The Religious Life. 

The Continuity of Life. 

The Seen and the Unseen. 

From the Known to the Unknown. 

The Permanent and the Transient. 

The Old Faith and the New. 

. The Satisfying Vision. | 
28. The Return of Dust and Spirit. 

29. The Still, Small Voice. 

Any of these sermons except No. 18 will be mailed 
for 10 cents, 15 selected for one dollar. Ali the above, 
with the remaining sermons preached by Doctor 
Thomas from week to week to the end of June, for 
$2.00. The pages of the sermons are numbered con- 
secutively, and the series when complete will make a 
handsome volume for binding. 

CHARLES H. KERR & CO., 
Publishers and Booksellers, Chicago. 


“ Theism, or the Knowability of God.” 

By the Rev. Henry Truro Bray, M. A., LL. D., Rec- 
tor of Christ Church, Boonville, Mo. Price 60 cents. 
Sold by the author. 

‘The Broad Church has appeared. In its represent- 
ative there is no concealment. It has, moreover, 
come with a force of conviction which will not easily ~ 
be put down, and with a reasoned argument which it 
will tax the ability of his ee to meet. A lucid 
statement....an able pamphlet..._likely to make him 
well known not only here byt elgewhere,”—9f, Louty 
Republican, : 
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UNITY, 


THE WOMAN'S TRIBUNE 


Published Weekly by 


CLARA BEWICK COLBY, Epiror, 
BEATRICE, NEBRASKA. 


Subscription Price, $1.00 a year, 
five weeks for 10 cents. 


Sample copies, 
Single copies, § cents. 


THE WoMAN’s TRIBUNE was founded in 1883. It has 
a wide circulation and many able writers among its 
contributors. It gives reports of woman suffrage con- 
ventions and of legislation relating to women, and its 
departments of law, hygiene, literature, etc., make it 
interesting to all classes of readers. 


Persons in sympathy with the work of the National 
Woman Suffrage Association—Elizabeth Cady Stan- 
ton, president; Susan B. Anthony, vice-president— 
will find it, as also all official announcements, duly 
recorded in the Woman’s TRIBUNE. Every person in- 
terested in the effort to obtain political, legal and in- 
dustrial equality for women should become subscri- 
bers. Readers are invited to send items of news and 
names for sample copies. | 


PREMIUM. 


Foraclub of twenty new yearly subscribers to the 
Woman's TRIBUNE the three splendid volumes of the 
Woman Suffrage History will be furnished in cloth as 
apremium. For aclub of twenty-five the same bound 
in leather. 


Liberal cash premiums will be given to ca ‘vassers. 


The Woman’s TRIBUNE and Unity to one address 
one year for $2.10. 


ABIG 10c WORTH 


To secure at once for our POPULAR magazine, 
THE PEOPLES’ JOURNAL, 100,000 yearly sub- 
scribers, we will send it ONE YEAR on trial for 
only 10 CENTS. This is the largest offer ever 
made by honest publishers, and one you should 
accept AT ONCE. THE PEOPLES’ JOURNAL 
is a mammoth mag2zine containing short and con- 
tinued stories by POPULAR AUTHORS. A 
HUMOROUS DEPARTMENT, A RECEIPT 
AND FANCY WORK CORNER, and plenty of 
other interesting reading matter. Each number is 
ABLY EDITED and is well worth double the 
price we ask you fora year’s subscription. Re- 
member that for a short time we have put the price of 
this 50 cent magazine down to 10 cents per year. 
Subscribe at once as you will never have such 
an offer again. Address, 


THE PEOPLES’ JOURNAL, Essex, Conn. 


OUR HEREDITY FROM GOD. 


BY E. P. POWELL. 


This work is a study of evolution with special refer- 
ence to its moral and religious bearing. ‘It is impos- 
sible to give even in Outline a sketch of the Jong and 
accumulative argument by which the moral beauty and 
religious satisfaction of the evolutionary aspect of na- 
ture is unfolded in Mr. Powell's mind.” 

Cloth, 8vo. Price, $1.75. Mailed to any address on 
rooms of price by Charles H. Kerr & Co., Publishers 
and Booksellers, 175 Dearborn street, Chicago. 


horthand Free. Ten Lessons in Shorthand 

by Mail, FREE OF CHARGE. Send for first 
lesson and begin study at once. Address 

WILL J. HUDSON, Columbus, O. 


We gents to supply any book cus- 
tomers ask for. Extra pay on 40 good books. 
Outfits 30 cents. C. H. Kerr & Co.. Publishers, Chicago. 
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SGIANGE. 
$3.50 Fer Year. 


SCIENCE, HEALTH MATTERS, MENTAL SCI- 
ENCE,EXPLORATION AND TRAVEL,ETC. 


tering it at any.’’—Phéladelphia Press. 


and genuine ability.” —New York Tribune. 


ULIAN HAWTHORNE, in the New York World. 


usefulness.’’—Christian Union. 


THE SWISS CROSS 


the Reports of the Agassiz Association. 
$1.50 PER YEAR. 


dicted to stories mostly. As they get too much fiction 
in our opinion, we should like to see THE Swiss Cross 
act as a corrective where it may.’’—.V. Y. Evening Post. 

‘A monthly publication of more than ordinary value 
is THE Swiss Cross.’’—Sprvingfield Republican. 

“An exceedingly handsome and entertaining illus- 
trated magazine. ’— Boston Transcript. 

‘¢‘ Something to fill the lack of which most conscien- 
tious parents and teachers charged with the care of 
a‘ivancing boys and girls have been only too painfully 
aware.’’—Philadelphia Press. 

‘‘We know of no periodical existing which has 80 
clearly and plainly taken the one high position of edu- 
cator in this age of science as THE Swiss CRoss.’’— 
Chicago Journal of Commerce. 

N. D. C. HODGES, 47 Lafayette Place, New York. 


MEMORY 


—-MAKES— 


SUCCESS 


Wholly unlike artificial systems. 

Cure of mind wandering. 

Any book learned in one reading. 
Clasees of 1087 at Baltimore, 1005 at Detroit, 


students, at Yale, Wellesley, Oberlin, University of 
Penn., Michigan University, Chautauqua, etc., etc. 
Endorsed by RicHarD Proctor, the Scientist, Hons. 
W. W. Astor, JuDAH P. BENJAMIN, Judge Gibson, Dr. 
Brown, E.H. Cook, Principal N 1. State Normal 
CoNege. etc. The system is perfectly taught by cor- 
respondence. Prospectus post free from 

PROF. LOISETTE, 237 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


COOD NEWS| 
To LADIES. 


Greatest Bargains Comees: 


Coffees, 
Baking Powder and PREMIUMS. 
For particulars address 

THE GREAT AMERICAN TEa OO, 
81 & 33 Vesey St.. New York, N. Y- 


THE 
GREATAMEKICAN 
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COMPANY 


| ayaperd svg BROWNING’S POETRY. Outline 

studies prepared by the Chicago Browning Society, 
containing full classifications of Browning’s poems, by 
subject and by date of writing, with shorter programmes 


Paper, 25 cents ; 


f lass use, explanatory notes, etc. 
loth 4 . CHARI.ES 


cloth, so cents, mailed. Catalogues free. 
H. KERR & CO., Publishers, Chicago. 


TEN PER CENT A MONTH 


MAY BE PAID BY THE 


CARSON RIVER DREDGING CO. 


This Company is to dredge the Carson River for the quicksilver and amalgam that has wasted caring the 
past 25 years from the Comstock Ledge. The value of these deposits is estimated by different experts to be fr 


$50,000,000 to £350,000,000. 


This Company expecis to raise from 400 to 600 tons every 10 hours. va 
he expense estimated for lifting and sluicing is only 132 cents ber ton. 


to $7 and $8 per ton. 


om 


The value of material raised will be $2.50 


If the above estimates are anywhere near correct, then the Company will be enabled to pay 


MORE THAN 10 PER CENT A MONTH UPON THE PAR VALUE OF THE STOCK, 
WHICH IS $10. 


INVESTMENTS WOULD THEN PAY AS FOLLOWS: 


5 


00 shares, costing $375.00, income $!00 a month, 
+é és 187.50, +e 50 ee 


o 4 és = a6 9 rT 


ya 93 79. 5 
The l rge boat which is to receive the dredging machinery has been completed and launched, and the ma- 


chinery will soon be in.place. 


The Company own 17 claims on the river of 20 acres each ; besides the use of Dr. Rae’s 
The success of Dr, Rae’s system as applied to the different mills makes the success 0 


certain. 


15 shares, costing $56.25, income ar au month. 
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this Company almost 


Only the treasurv.stock is being sold. Ali certificates are registered by the AMERICAN LOAN AND 


TRUST COMPANY. 
Orders may be sent until April 


Vth, at rate of $3.75 per share, hy N. Y. draft or P. O. order to 
wW. S. CHAMBERLIN, Agent, 115 Broadway, New York City, 


WASHINGTON SCIENTIFIC NEWS, ELECTRICAL 


‘We know of no weekly scientific journal in Eng- 
lish, at home or abroad, which so fully meets the gen- 
eral needs of that large class in a civilized country 
which touch science at so many points without mas- 


‘It is a ecientific journal conducted with enterprise 


‘‘Among the most entertaining periodical scientific 
I entageeay jy is the weekly paper called ScrENCcE.’’— 


‘‘It is a much-needed periodical, admirably edited 
and conducted, and steadily growing in interest and 
A Monthly Magazine of Popular Science, Containing 


‘* We can not expect even so well conducted a maga- 
zine as this, which appeals to extremes of youth, to 
attain the popularity of the children’s magazines, ad- 


1500 at Philadelphia, large classes of Columbia Law |, 


HELPS TO SELE- CULTURE. 


The following pamphlets are published under the 
auspices of the NatTionaL BUREAU OF UNITY CLung 
organized in Boston in May, 1887, with Rev. Edward 
Everett Hale, D. D., as President, and with a Board of 
Directors of twelve men and women, residing east and 
west. It has at present two head centers,—at Chicagy 
and Boston. Its object is to render assistance in the 
study of literary, philanthropic and religious prop. 
lems. 

No. 1. 
10 cents. 

No. 2. ROBERT BROWNING’s PoETRY. By member, 
of the Chicago Browning Society. 25 cents. 

No. 3. OUTLINE STUDIES IN GEORGE ELIorT. 
Celia P. Woolley. 10 cents. 

No. 4. THE LEGEND oF HAMLET. 
Hansen. 25 cents. 

No. 5. PROGRESS FROM POVERTY: REVIEW ayp 
CRITICISM OF HENRY GEORGE. By Giles B. Stebbing 
25 cents. 

No. 6. OUTLINE STupiEs iN HOLMEs, BRYANT axyp 
WHITTIER. 10 cents. 

No. 7. THE MASQUE OF THE YEAR. 
Lily A. Long. 10 cents. 

No. 8. OUTLINE STUDIES IN JAMES RussEt Lowe 1, 
By Mrs. S. B. Beals. 10 cents. 

No. 9. TEN GREAT NOVELS: 
CLUBS AND PRIVATE READING. 
Jones. 10 cents. | 

No. 10. THE Stupy oF Pouitics In UNity Civre 
AND CLASSES. By George L. Fox. 10 cents. 

No. 11. OUTLINE STUDIES IN THE HISTORY OF IRE- 
LAND. By Prof. William F. Allen. 10 cents. 

No. 12. OUTLINE STUDIES IN DICKENS’s TALE or 
/Two Cities. By Emma Endicott Marean. 10 cents. 

No. 18. THE IMPORTANCE OF THE INTELLECTUAL 
Lire. By Jenkin Lloyd Jones. 10 cents. 

No. 14. History oF ART. Studies of the Lives of 
Leonardo, Michelangelo, Raphael, Titian and Albert 
Diirer. By Ellen D. Hall. 10 cents. 

No. 15. RE LIGIous HISTORY aND THOUGHT. By 
John C. Learned. 10 cents. 

No. 16. Stupres oF HOLLAND. By Edwin D. Mead. 
10 cents. 

Any of these pamplets mailed on receipt of price. 
Twenty-five per cent. discount to clubs using five or 
more copies of one number. A full sample set of the 
yamphlets, except number 2, will be sent FREE to any 

NITY subscriber sending us $1.50 with a new name 
for one year. | 


CHARLES H. KERR & CO., PusuisueErs, 
17% Dearborn Street, Chicago 


THE o 


New York, Penn & Ohio 


RAILROAD, 


In connection with 


New York, Lake KR H & Western R. R. 


—FOoR-— 
Buffalo, ohio ‘pad Falls, 
New York, Albany, 
Saratoga, Boston, 
AND OTHER EASTERN CITIES. 
3 THROUGH EXPRESS TRAINS 
TO THE EAST, 


——WITH—— 

Pullman Palace Sleeping Coaches, Pullman 
Buffet Sleeping Coaches, Pullman Hotel 
Coaches, Parlor Cars, and 
Elegant Day Coaches. 


R. H. SOULE, L. P. FARMER, 
General Manager. General Pass. Agent. 
Wav TOoOhR=. 


Unity Ciuss. By Emma Endicott Mareap 


By 
By George P. 


Arranged by 


SUGGESTIONS FoR 
By Jenkin Lloyd 
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* beusbe subscriptions to Unity expired 
‘"* March 1. Subscribers are requested 
to examine the date opposite the name 
on each address label, and if it is March 
1, ’88, or anything earlier, to send their 
renewals at once. The subscription 
price is $1.50, but if a new subscription 
for a year is sent with a renewal, the 
price for the two is $2.40. Remit by 
draft, or postal or express order. Postal 
notes are inconvenient, and are no safer 
than currency. Address 

Cuares H. Kerr & Co., 

Publishers of Unity, 
175 Dearborn street, Chicago. 
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EDITORIAL. 


' Sweet Day, so cool, so calm, so bright, 
The bridal of the earth and sky: 
The dew shall weep thy fall to-night ; 

For thou must die. 


Sweet Rose, whose hue angry and brave, 
Bids the rash gazer wipe his eye, 
Thy root is ever in tts grave, 
And thou must die. 


Sweet Spring, full of sweet days and roses, 
A box where sweets compacted lie, 
My music shows ye have your c loses, 
And all must die, 


* Only a sweet and virtuous soul, 
Like seasoned timber, never gives; 
But though the whole world turn to coal, 
Then chiefly lives.” 


— 


We do not commend the bigot, and yet we have a sterling 
admiration for the people who never know when they are 
beaten. This determination towards mental blindness is 
now, as it has always been, the constant quality of the 
world’s heroes. 


As one reader laid down the Christian Register of March 
lo, after an hour’s silent devotion to its pages, a neighbor 
heard a sigh of relief: “ Well, lam glad that only one 
paper as solidly good and as interesting as that comes into 
this house each week!”’ 


Ir the sensible political constituency of the true repre- 
sentative trust without dictation to his wisdom and sagacity 
in great crises, how much more necessary is it that the 
religious teacher should deliver the largest and best truth 
he knows regardless of authorization. 


By mistake it was stated, in our last week’s report of the 
Directors’ Meeting of the Western Women’s Unitarian Con- 
ference, that a delegate membership entitled to three repre- 
sentatives, whereas it entitles to but two delegates to the 
annual conference session. Also, in the paragraph concern- 
ing Mr. Mead’s passage at arms with Mr. Cook, in thesame 
number, we were made to misrepresent the latter, stating 
that he noted a change of front in the Concord School from 
an almost “pantheistic point to unflinchingly atheistic,’ 
instead of theistic; also, several lines below, the pantheistic 
movement should have read the pantheistic moment. 


Tue condition of the Crofters, if as bad as currently re- 
ported, is indeed pitiable. The Island of Lewis, as described 


in Black’s “Princess of Thule,” though ruggedly pictur- 


esque, casts a pleasant spell overthe fancy. Butil, as a Par- 
liamentary paper states, the potato crop there be consumed, 
and the cattle and sheep must be killed for food, though 
the twenty-eight thousand inhabitants be willing but unable 
to work, how hopeless is the outlook! One by one have 
their props fallen from under them—first in the failure of 
the kelp and herring fishery, and now in various other 
ways. If, as they assert, the prime difficulty is traceable to 
vast deer parks and sheep walks, and the consequent over- 
crowding of population in inhabited districts, how great a 


sin rests upon the better classes. This j is the Ir aes ae 
lem repeated on a small scale and in its earlier stages, but 
a speedy and earnest attention by the proper authorities 
may solve the difficulty. 

Tuat most interesting lhttle incident at Harvard Univer 
sity, in connection with the “ Bowdoin Prizes,” will, un- 
doubtedly, take on added importance just at this time. The 
fact that a young lady of the Harvard Annex unconsciously 
won a $100 prize, the highest offered for English disserta- 
tions, will not escape the e: igle eye of the W omén’s Council, 
nor the accompanying fact that the successful candidate 
lost it through being a woman. MHarvard’s anomalous 
position appears, indeed, with startling clearness. 


Upon receiving the announcement that his portrait had 
been hung up in the Cambridge coffee-house, Whittier 
wrote from Oak Knoll in the following half-humorous vein: 
“In the discipline of the society of friends we are cautioned 
against ‘ frequenting taverns and places of public resort,’ 
but I am quite willing to overlook by proxy your Cambridge 
coffee-house, whose amusements and refreshments are justi- 
fied and seasoned by the practical righteousness of temper- 
ance. I prefer it to St. Pierre’s ‘Coffee-House of Surat,’ 
where warring theologians held their symposium, and dis- 
cussed like Milton’s fallen angels on foreknowledge, will 
and fate, with no possible benefit to themselves or others.”’ 
Such symposiums are fortunately rarer than in ancient 
days. : 


Tue International Council of Women which opened so 
auspiciously at Washington, D. C., on Sunday last with ap 
propriate services by women ministers, seems filled with a 
genuinely earnest spirit. Miss Willard’s contr ast of the public 
opinion of to-day with that of a few years since was sugges- 
tive. ‘‘I remember,” she said, ‘‘some years ago when I was go- 
ing to speak on temperance I was with Miss Anthony, and 
she— dear, good woman—said, ‘Frances, I think you had 
better go on s without me. 1 represent atiats unpopular views 
that it will hurt you if we are seen together.’ Now here 
I am to-night—-presented to this great audience by Miss 
Anthony herself.” So the faithful pioneer is sometimes 
richly rewarded, though Miss Anthony modestly disclaims 
this honorable title from her dignified outlook of fifty-eight 
years, humorously declaring ‘‘ 1 am too young; I am a con- 
vert.” ‘Though each session of the Council has doubtless 
been interesting, those of Tuesday on Philanthropies were 
especially so to the general public as well as to Unitarians. 
Mrs. Isabelle C. Barrows, of Boston, delegate of the Wom- 
an’s Unitarian Association, presented the first paper of the 
morning on “ The Work of Unitarian W omen,” giving a brief 
review of Unitarian Church work, beginning with the fair 
as ameans of getting money and showing what Unitarian 
women had done in the pulpit, particularly in the west, 

where they had made their labors strongly felt. Mrs. E. 
D. Cheney, of Boston, president of the New England 
Hospital for Women and Children, Miss Clara Barton, 
representing the Red Cross Society, and Miss Frances 
Willard speaking on “ Women and Temperance,” all de- 
livered able and interesting addresses, which will doubtless 
give a strong impulse to renewed work everywhere in these 
lines of effort. 


Tue letter which on his recent birthday Whittier received 
from the colored citizens of Washington, D. C., was to him 
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grandly suggestive of other years; and what a satisfaction 
his cordial response must have been to those simple, admir- 
ing hearts in Washington! 


Thrillingly that voice, ‘* once 
dumb in slavery,’ now came to the poet ‘‘ as the voice of mill- 
ions of my fellow-countrymen.”’ May the day arrive speedily 
when all those colored citizens of the south, so now but in 
name, may become so in fact. Universal education should 
hasten that day, and it were well to begin at once blotting 
out the color line with the nobler demarcation of morality 
and culture. Let the good schools multiply. 


THat was asuggestive and beautiful thought of Frederika 
B emer’s, expressed when she saw sand grains on a glass 
plate arranging themselves in symmetrical figures upon the 
sounding of a musical note. She said: “A human hand 
made the stroke that produced the note. But when the 
stroke is made by the hand of the Almighty, will not the 
note then produced bring into exquisitely harmonious form 
those sand grains which are human beings, communities, 
nations? It will arrange the world in beauty, and there 
shall be no discord, no lamentation any more. ” ‘She might 
have added that in all the great epochal events in the 
world’s history such a divine note has been struck. Thisis 
a good working principle of truth for the downcast reformer. 

Rev. Huan O. PENTEcost, minister of the Unity congre- 
gations in Newark and New York, and fellow-worker with 
Henry George and Doctor McGlynn, has a novel way of 
conducting his services and his church finances. In place 
of Bible and hymn-books the people are provided with a 
neat four-page leaflet printed for the day.’ On the first 
page appear the familiar mottoes, ‘Freedom, Fellowship 
and Character in Religion,”’ and ‘ ‘Unity Congregation con- 
ditions its fellowship on no dogmatic tests, ‘but welcomes 
all who wish to help establish Truth and Righteousness and 
Love in the world.” Inside are printed ‘the hymns, the 
Scripture for the day, and a short prayer. For the Script- 
ure and the prayer, as well as the hymns, he freely goes to 
any “flower-field of the soul, ” for instance (on March 11), 
joining with our Bibles, “ Whatsoever thy hand findeth to 
do, do it with thy might, ” etc., and the *‘ We must work the 
works of Him that sent me while it is day,” he prints this 
from Omar Khayam, the Persian poet of the eleventh cent- 
ury: “ Think not that I fear the world, nor my departure 
from it. Death being a fact,!l have no fear of it. That 
which I alone fear is not having lived well enough. What 
does it matter whether we live in the world a hundred years 
or but one day? let us take care that the bowl of our 
form hold the heart’s good wine before we become mere 
clay again for the potter to mould into other shapes. To 
buy this wine sell thy Koran.” These various quotations, 
rhyming to one thought, were preface to his sermon on the 
question: “Is This Life Worth Living?’ The last page 
of the leaflet holds the financial statement for the week, — 
the expenditures (rent, music, printing, jatutor; minister’s 
salary of $20.00, etc.) being itemized, and the receipts be- 
ing analyzed. Did you ever see a church collection dissected ? 
On March 4, $38.50 were contributed in envelopes; $34.59 
in the boxes, assorted thus: Bills and silver dollars, $19.00; 
half dollars, $6.00; quarters, $19.75; dimes, $16.00; nickels, 
$10.40; three, two, and one-cent pieces, $1.94. 


EASTER THOUGHTS. 
I. SPRING-TIDE. 


Once we went out into a wild bluster of spring winds. 
The sense of exhilaration was glorious. We exulted in “the 
uproar of their joy.” 
saw the mighty trees rocking and tossing their branches 
against the hurrying clouds. “The noise of the wind in the 
trees, like the roar of waves on a shore, spoke of a boundless 
power reveling in the mighty music. Yet not all that 
prodigious motion was equal in might to the stir of sap in 
the millions of cells that filled the spring weather with 


A great sense of life arose when we” 
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divine life, and covered the earth with green foliage. Nay, 
all the mechanics of the wind’s frolic were only as a baby’s 
hand for weakness compared to the mass-motions which 
trundle the planets or the molecular forces which shape a 
crystal. In the still stars and in the silent masonry which 
lays the courses of a gem, it is the same as to life that it is 
in the roaring blast and, in the waves that toss their white 
manes into the wind, and chase each other over the ocean 
plain like a herd of wild horses, Life runs by our side in 
all things visible, audible, or perceivable by any sense, and 
resides in us, and is love, joy, will, intelligence and thought. 

Now is “ the grand recoil of life resurgent from the soil.” 
The winter-sleep is past, the earth awakes and sings, the 
clouds hold carnival with the breezes, the birds return, the 
soil breaks into blossoms and verdure, the brooks are un- 
bound and filled with merry waters, and all their banks are 
jubilant with colors, the sun adds a warmer ray to his 
abundant smile, the buds of trees and bushes feast the eye 
with promise, andallis filled with life, life, life on every hand. 
Above, below, about us, in us, life ranges like the light-bear- 
ing ether, which nothing can bind, nothing keep out. We 
are life; we live. Life rejoices in life. ’Tis “deep calling 
unto deep.” 

This being the prevalenee of life, everything is an incident 
of life, a fact of life, a vital act. And death is such an in- 
cident of life, a part and act thereof! It comes stealing on 
the thought in its true semblance when the reason is 
most full of life. When we live most deeply and nobly we 
see all things in their true relations, and behold death 
also as it is, an act in life, a motion, a succession from one 


- sense to another, or to many senses, like the opening and 


closing of an eyelid, or like the physical changes and the 
skin-glow of exercise. 

This fact concerning death, that it is a mere act of life, 
and, indeed, no more a mystery than all living acts, is indi- 
cated by many things. Indeed, the paths to the thought of the 
immortal life are past numbering, ’tis impossible to count 
the intimations. We speak not of arguments, because one 
argues not what stands before the eye, or smites the ear, or 
fills the soul with acknowledged ecstasy. But the intima- 
tions that fall on us by the way, the rain of thoughts of life 
and of immortal being shed on us out of the mystery that en- 
folds us, can not be computed for the multitude of the drops 
thereof. And no day goes by without such showers, where- 
by the soul is softened and fertilized like to the earth in 
those favored climates where, in the season of the rain, every 
day receives some*rain, and the soil is covered with large 
delicious fruits and with wonderful flowers, and the insects 
that drink this nectar. ’Tis needful only that we should 
live well enough, nobly enough, and life forthwith reports 
itself to us as kind to kind, and kindred to kindred, on every 
side. 
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ll. THE EARTH AND MAN. 


The psalmist says (Psalm xxiv): ‘‘ The earth is the Lord’s 
and the fullness thereof, the world and they that dwell 
therein.” Here are placed together the two objects of 
human study, both belonging to God, nature and human 
nature. 

As we have beheld nature as a whole, we have been struck 
with its fullness in splendid landscapes. There are the 
ancient hills, magnificent, precipitous rock, like a massive 
forehead crowned with dark, tangled woods. Over these 
hang banks of cloud, dazzling white, but casting rich and 
ever-changing shadows upun the hillsides. With the clouds 
the winds sport, drifting them to and fro, catching them in 
many currents at once, by them clothing the dawn in russet 
mantle or in purple and gold, escorting the sinking sun. 
Condensing about the hills, the clouds come down in rains, 
violent or gentle. These anon fill the springs of brooks, 
which, encouraged and joyous, murmur along their beds or 
leap a wild and roaring fall. This fall is in a ravine, the 
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ancient abode of night, dark and deep. A swift river 
sweeps past, receiving the brook from the jaws of the glen. 
Beyond lie garden slopes. Towns and villages remote add 
human presence to the magnificence of the earth. These 
things our eyes see from hill-top to seaboard. How still it 
is! Lhe winds, no matter how fierce, the impetuous brook, 
the chasing clouds, violent rain, disturb not at all the peace 
of the face of nature. Majesty, motive, love, all unimagin- 
able, sit on the stillness as on a throne. 

We care not, in the environs of our little being, by what 
paths of sense the life of God comes unto us. By whatever 
way it is, when the flood of sensation breaks on some shore 
in us, it is thought and spiritual experience. When we 
gaze out on a Jandscape what see we but the life of God, 
as really as in quickening breath and flush of cheek and 
flash of eye we behold each other’s life! The mystery that 
divides us from one another, spanning that abyss by sense 
and communication, is as deep as the mystery of our divis- 
ion from God. Nay, we suspect it is the same mystery, 
and the mystery of God; for how can any sign or sense 
pass from one to another save through Him? 

We stood once on a high point looking out on a grand 
river. We were on one side of a wild plain which, after a 
long and deep course, ended here its opposite side in a bold 
wooded bluff, leaving the side on which we stood a preci- 
pice to a narrow, fertile plain. Overlooking the trees of 
the hillside and the plain, we held in view a very beautiful 
prospect of the river. The declining sun behind us covered 


all things with its waning light; the water was purple and . 


blue, with patches of white and green where it reflected the 
clouds and the foliage. The sails on its bosom were 
dazzling in the full rays of the low-lying sun. Beyond the 
river rose a chain of high hills, scooped into strange curves 
and basins, and furrowed by winter streams. The lower 
slopes were diversified with green and yellow fields, leading 
to solitary red farm-houses. A white village was gathered 
on the water’s edge. As we gazed on the scene we thought 
how the great forces underlying all this steady and solid 
frame, and playing in the motions around us, bore up the 
powers of man, which also were before us in the passing 
sails, the fields, the village and the little vessels moored 
about it. A breeze sweeps through the trees on the sail which 
man has spread to it. On glides the boat, and the water 
acts on the rudder to turn the boat at the will of man, and 
with the same wind the vessels move in opposite ways. 
Below me, through the glen tumbles the impetuous brook, 
vocal in its pleasure along its rocky course, but still more 
vocal in the saw mill or the grist mill which it turns for 
man. The subtle force of gravity holds the house, the 
vessel, and the whole landscape in upright safety, and car- 
ries the river, with its freight of commerce, to the sea. The 
hills are clothed with woods far up the sides, so that the 
farmer tills his fields secure from torrents or landslides. 
On meadow lands and jutting points, the crowded foliage 
stores up the moisture condensed upon the hilltops that the 
plowed land may be soft and warm to the sprouting seed. 
Thus the work of man rests on the great surrounding force 
of the physical creation, which never is weary, never disap- 
points him, but at once sustains, guides and obeys him. 

_ Doth God do less for the soul? Is He less sufficient for 
it? Let us say not less, but more. 


Ill. DEFINITION BY THE HIGHEST FORM. 


If life be called a property of protoplasm, on the con- 
trary possibly protoplasm is a property of life. It is the 
question whether we may sink all life in its lowest mant- 
festation, in that phenomenon which involves the least of 
it, saying thereupon: “Here is the cause of life; here it 
comes into being; this is all it is; it is a property of this 


drop of jelly;” or whether we shall raise that lowest mani- , 


festation according to the indication of the highest, and 
Whether we must not interpret from the whole and perfect 
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structure. The habit of tracing the evolution of the higher 
from the lower furm has led to the beginning at this end 
also for the definition of all products, by which the highest 
and most complex are sunk in the lowest and most simple 
forms pvussessing any important trait in common with the - 
superior organism. But this is a vicious process, which not 
only adds nothing to our knowledge of the whole meaning 
and complete relation of a high and noble form of life, but 
tends to treat its most distinctive and glorious ¢ ipacities as 


its accidentals, and to view what it shares with the most _ 


inferior type of its order as all that is essential to it. But 
it must be insisted that, however the forms of life have 
developed from lower forms by slow degrees and through 
enormous lengths of time, when we wish to define the 
noble results of the process or to express in some fit way 
(as nearly adequate as may be) the glory and significance 
of the whole, we must count the powers comprising the full 
capacity of the most splendid forms. We must not view 
the highest as being only variations of the lowest, their 
significance being in the ‘inferior limit,” but we must 
treat the lowest as being prophetic of the highest, the 
meaning of the inferior being disclosed only in the most 
sublime forms appearing in the series. In fact, the order 
of time and of production is of one sort; but the order of 
thought is of another, and even the direct reverse. In 
time and production, nature has slowly toiled along from 
feeble and simple forms to the marvelous complexity and | 
strength of the human form and brain. But in thought 
this existed first, was all the time in nature as the ideal or 
aim, was involved in the very structure of the manifold 
mechanism, and could never have appeared at any point, if 
it had not existed forever in the Mysterious Source from 
which all the struggle of life proceeds, to which re igion 
‘binds us back.” 

Here, then, stands the transcendent fact of life, itself the 
issue of all the million years of the earth’s gestation, and 
rising into forms so glorious that any one of the prodigious 
number of them would justify all the forerunning ages of 
labor. As the lowest forms are resolved into the signifi- 
cance of the highest, so the stupendous fact of life em 
braces all the signs and faets which led up to it. In it all 
the earth is sunk. It traverses the whole area of experi- 
ence, from the irritability which contracts the jelly of a 
medusa to the fibers which bear the load of love or thought 
in a human brain. But it is the thought and love which 
define life, not the irritability of the jelly-fish, or the cir- 
culation in the protoplasm of a plant. 


IV. IMMORTALITY IN MORTALITY 


In the lofty and “sonorous nocturne,” chanted by Walt 
Whitman at the death of Lincoln, a wonderful face of life 
looks out from the imperial drapery, in such lines as these: 


“ Coffin that passes through lanes and streets, | 

Through day and night with the great cloud darkening the land, 

With the pomp of the inloop2d flags, with the cities draped in black, 

With the show of the states themselves, as of craped-velled women 
standing, . 

With processions long and winding, and the flambeaus of the night 

With the countless torches lit—with the silent sea of faces and the 
unbared heads, : 

With the awaiting depot, the arriving coffin and the somber faces, 

With dirgesthrough the night, with the thousand voices rising strong 
and solemn: 


With all the mournful voices of the dirges poured around the coffin, 


The dim lit churches and the shuddering organs—where amid these 
you journey, | 

With the tolling, tolling bell’s perpetual clang; 

Here, coffin that slowly passes, 

I give you my sprig of lilac.” 

We might stand, very likely, and see all that “sea of 
faces,” hear the murmur of the voices breaking like waves 
on the shore, and look on all the solemnity, thinking only of 
the mortality going past us, unconscious of the mighty scene 
as a display of life. But the poet recites it, and it glows 
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| with life. 


How is this? Why and whence the marvelous 
power to show us more than we saw, and make the scene 
live to us more than when the pageant was before us? 
Take the singing of these verses and the great, good man 
for whom they were sung, and mortality runs away to hide 
in the embers of extinguished terrors. 


V. IMMORTALITY AND CHARACTER. 


The majesty of life, the display of power, and grandeur, 
the sublime and inspiring sights,—these are in mountains, 


in great rivers, In oceans, in gigantic trees and primeval | 


forests, in Niagara, in the Amazon, in the Alps; but, greatest 
and most sublime of all,in the human will and the prodigious 
self-assertion of mind. It is this on which we wish to lay 
emphasis, as. relating us to the vital currents that course 
around the earth, as plunging us in life till the waves roll 
above our heads. ‘T'he sense of power and will in a great 
character, probably in all characters at great moments, is so 
grand, and its appearance a sight so majestic that it is a look 
direct into life,—into the depth of personality, as immeasur- 
able in what it may enjoy, and in the opportunity before it as 
in the innumerable aeons which have brought it to the knowl- 
edge of itself. When we see such a character, or when we 
put it on for a little space, or fill ourselves with it, we are, 
like Michael Angelo, who ‘“ said that when he read the Iliad 
he looked at himself to see if he were not twenty feet in 
height; we discover immortality; we are in presence of 
something superior to the mutations of any other thing; 
‘“nersonal continuance” appears inevitable, and death 
sweeps by like a bubble on nature’s tide, bursting into the 
sky. ‘This was the thought concealed in the rough reply of 
Frederick the Great “to a member of the academy who 
wanted to read him a long argument for the {!mmortality of 
the soul: ‘How so? You want to be immortal. But what 


have you done to deserve it?”’ ‘To deserve immortality is - 


to lay hold of that which is essentially immortal; then, 
speedily the immortality thereof is mingled with our con- 
sciousness. A thoughtful writer was impressed in like 
manner by the superb sights of our Centennial Exposition 
in Philadelphia, and said, ‘‘ Death came several times into 
the grounds: it seized several of our foreign guests. But 
the shadow did not fall heavily. When should one believe 


in immortality if not here? When should one encounter | 


as many unsatisfied desires, unanswered questions and un- 
finished tasks? JI always came out of the grounds in an 
ample glow of faith and hope.” ‘ Did you never feel,”’ 


says Higginson, “‘ when fully resolved and concentrated on | 


something,—did you never feel for the time being such a 
consciousness of an individual force that it seemed as if you 
must survive beyond this earthly existence; and that you 
were fitted and furnished for something more than three 
score years and ten? It does not seem to me that a vast 
amount of strength is required to create this impression. 
Joseph Glanvil, the old mystic, said: ‘Who knoweth the 
mystery of the will, and its vigor? Man yieldeth not tothe 
angels nor to‘death utterly, save through the weakness of 
his feeble will!’ I say, with reverence, that God has 


put into some men’s souls a sense of personal individuality | 


so strong that they have no intention of dying. There is 
no argument that convinces us like the contemplation of a 


. nature sostrong. That Luther’s or Theodore Parker’s per- 


sonal existence should have ceased! It is an absurdity!” 


VI. JOHN WEISS AND IMMORTALITY. 


John Weiss was wonderful as a translator of common 
life into religion. He had a great, positive faith, which went 
with him everywhere. Says one who stood near to him 
(Dr. Bartol): “Swift and shining as were his mental evolu- 
tions, the pivotand center never moved.” The future life, 
or, as he liked to called it, ‘* personal continuance,” was one 
of his greatest themes, and to hear him speak of it was to 
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see it and to share init. In a letter which we had from him 
near the beginning of a new year, he said, “If I can 
emerge by and by into clear air and genial weather, 
summer of it will restore my poor physique. It is quite 
another matter to surmise when I can return to my old 
habits of work. The drawers must be almost moldering 
which contain my completed and projected manuscripts, 
where some of them have been seasoning for twenty years. 
I would like to throw those leaves into the air in time to let 
my friends see them flutter and settle back on the place 
when they will look in vain for myself.” This ecstasy 
of spirit in his work, and his abiding sense of the provi. 
dence which included him and all persons and made 
every one very important, was a very distinctive trait in 
him, and a trait of immortal life. It recalls the saying of 
Goethe, “‘ To me the eternal existence of my soul is proved 
from my idea of activity. If I work incessantly till my 
death, nature is bound to give me another form of exist. 
ence when the present can no longer sustain my spirit.”’ 

v. Ve 8. 
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THE JOURNEY. 


‘Tf heaven were only near,” she sighed, 
‘Near and not strange, for I am worn and old— 
Four-score and never journeyed—these blue hills enfold 
My little world; beyond is all untried. 


‘Far and so strange,—all mysteries made clear— 
How can I bear it,-—I, who never learned 
Deep things of earth, and all too seldom yearned 
For heavenly light upon my pathway here. 


‘*Be not too swift among the choiring stars, 
Dear Spirit. Gently lead, as thou art strong. 
Tis my first journey, and the way seems long 
To my weak soul just freed from earthly bars.” 
BENJAMIN ASBURY GOODRIDGE. 
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THE FAUNA AND FLORA IN AND ABOUT JERUSALEM. 


|The following extract froma letter received by a friend in this 
city from a correspondent in the city of the Great King will show 
where Jesus found many of His similes and illustrations. He wasa 
man whose outer eyes fed his inner sight. He was full of illustra- 
tions caught by the wayside. One might almost think that He 
could tell the names of the birds of the air by their notes, The 
lilies, the wheat, the tares, the soil and rocks, the sower and seeds, 
the trees, gave Him images for His lessons. Palestine is described 
by tradition as avery beautiful country at that time. A certain 
squalor and ugliness have come over it, which attend Mohamme- 
danism everywhere; but Jerusalem is growing fast, and the words 
below from the letter above mentioned, dated November 9, 188", 
show that it is still environed with beautiful and varied forms of 
life. | | 

There are no flowers in the fields until after the rains be- 
gin. Itis about time for them to commence now. We gen- 
erally find some early flowers about the middle or last of 
December, and from thence on they increase for some three 
months, until many of the fields and hillsides have the ap- 
pearance of carefully cultivated parterres. Never did I see 
such wild flowers as those in this land, and never, even on 
the prairies, did I ever see flowers in such abundance. 
Among the wild flowers which grow here in perfection are 
the scarlet and white anemone, the crocus, the ranunculus, 
the pheasant’s eye or blood drop, the cyclamen, the fleur- 
de-lis, many varieties of orchis, the honeysuckle, the wild 
flax, white and other lilies, the dleander, the wild pea of 
various colors, the gladiola, the beautiful lace flower, the 
buttefcup, the daisy, the bollyhock, ete. In gardens the 
pink, the rose, the geranium, the stock wall flowers, the jas- 
mine, the passion flower, the mignonette, the marigold, the 
marguerite, the wisteria, the sunflower, many most beautiful 
varieties of coxcomb, the verbena, etc., grow with a luxur'- 
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ance and in a degree of perfection never seen in the north- 

ern part of the United States. Either from the garden or 
the fields we have bouquets in abundance the w hole year 
round. And eyen the flowers are not more beautiful than 
the wild grasses. We have in our salon some beautiful deco- 
rations made of grasses, in some single ones there being not 
less than twenty-five varieties, most of them gathered in 
the immediate vicinity of J erusalem. the rest from near 
Jaffa and the valley of, the Jordan. 

I can give you in words no just idea of the beauty of this 
land after the flowers have bloomed and the planted crops 
are up. There are the plains of Sharon and Esdraelon 
covered like the “military tract” in Illinois with different 
rrains—the hill country of Judea, many portions of it com- 
ing to be filled again with vineyards and olive and fig or- 
chards—-and the wonderful valley of the Jordan, where, 
within six hours on horseback from Jerusalem, you have the 
climate and productions of an equatorial land. There are 
increasing herds of cattle and many flocks of sheep and 
goats. East of the Jordan, in that unequaled table-land re. 
cion of Gilead (now known as the Bilka), herds of camels, 
numbering from a hundred or two up to several thousands, 
are pastured. Near Jaffa last spring I saw a herd of more 
than fifty South African buffalo, which had increased rap- 
idly from a few imported pairs—a hardy and useful breed 
of cattle. Donkeys are everywhere, marvels of patience, 
strength, endurance. It is simply astonishing—-the burdens 
these little animals bear and the work they perform. The 
native horses of this Arabian land are famous for spirit and 
docility alike, and for all the qualities fitting them for the 

saddle. — 

As to wild animals, there are hyenas, wild hogs along the 
Jordan, foxes and jackals and g% azelles— -very rarely a lion 
of the red Asiatic species— eagles, vultures, some of them 
approaching condors in size, huge ravens, many partridges 
and quails, larks, turtle doves, pigeons and sparrows. 


‘IN MY DREAMS.” 


FROM A LETTER, 


Shall I add my intimations as to the angel language to 
your list in Unrry? My angel-mother sometimes comes to 
see me in my dreams. She does not speak—-there is no 
need of words between us; she comes, and with her loving 
influence sways every breath and atom of me into a tender, 
holy: serenity, and leaves a peace with me that sometimes is 
not quite dispelled for days. While she is with me we each 
know and respond to the other’s thought with as little con- 
scious effort as we inhale the same fragrance from a flower. 
Is it the language of the flowers? ‘‘Speaks all languages 
the rose.” Is there a hint here toward the interpretation 
of the Pentecost miracle? 

I notice, too, in these dream visits, and take hope from 
the fact, that I feel no such sense of country awkwardness, 
contrasting with her sweet. graciousness, as pains me 1n 
meeting even the most tender earthly friends that I have 
not always known. Is it because of the sureness of her 
love, of the perfectness of the communication? I suppose 
poets, who easily find the right word, can not fully under- 
stand the exquisite delight which one born so nearly dumb 
as I, would find in such perfect expression and recognition. 
Yet there come dumb hours to all, I suppose,— Emerson 
Says so. 

I am tempted by this joyful season to tell you another 
dream, at the risk of sending you to join the men of 
science, in calling all my dreams absurdities. What mat- 
ter, since the lessons they teach me are true? I dreamed 
one night, several years ago, of finding myself in a room 
adjoining Pilate’s judgment hall, sitting at Jesus’ feet, 
leaning my head against his knee, weeping with sympathy, 
while we waited for the verdict in that trial, knowing well 
what it would be. Peter and John were going back and 
forth piling logs on the fire in a great fireplace at one side 
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of the room. No one spoke, but all were wrought up to 
the same intense sympathy. It was so real that I woke 
sobbing. The lesson? Is it not that it is simply love that 
makes nearness? It seemed the simplest, most natural 
thing in the world that I should be there in such close com. 
munion with Jesus. It makes one wish that Mary had been 
with him through that dreadful time. Does it throw light, 
too, on the much. quoted text about the thief on the cross ? 
Did Jesus’ word to him mean nothing more arbitrary as to 
salvation, than that since his love to him had been awak- 
ened, they must needs be together, wherever they were, 
through that love? Was it only another wording of the 
recognition and appreciation with which he received all 
human love, however manifested? To be sure, this is only 
one of a thousand ways in which the same lesson is taught, 
in one way to one, in another way to another. 


THE UNITY CLUB. 


— LT 


HENRY IV. 


OUTLINE STUDY FOR SIX EVENINGS, 


EVENING I, 
Shakespeare News. 
Introductory sketch. 
5. The Crusades and Henry’s vow. 
4. Reading; Act I., scene un1., 22-20%. 
Discussion. 


Was Falstaff Oldeastle ? 
EVENING II. 


1. Shakespeare News. 

”». The Glendower insurrection. 

3. Reading Ballad of Chevy Chase. 

4, Reading: Act L., scene 11. 

0). Easteheap a study of tavern life. . 

EVENING III. 

|. Shakespeare News. 

2. Reading: Act II., scene rv., 

3. Character study, Henry LY. 

4. Reading--Mock rebuke, Act I., scene 11., 
Real. rebuke, Act ITI., scene 11. 

). Comparison of scenes betw een flotspur and Lady 
Perey, Brutus and Portia. 


105-343. 


344-444. 


EVENING IY. 


1]. Shakespeare News. 

2. Battle of Shrewsbury. 

4. Reading: Act —, scene trv. 

4, Places mentioned in the play. 

». Condition of the common people. 
EVENING V. 

1. Shakespeare News. 

2. Reading: Part 2., Act III, scene u., 4-200. 

3. Shallow and Silence. 

1. Readings: Shakespeare on Sleep, Act IIL, 


Macbeth, Act II, scene 1. 7 
5. Women of the Play; a contrast of high and low life. 


scene I. 


EVENING VI. 


1. Reading: Act LV., scene y. 

2. Jerusalem Chamber. 

8. Character Study, Prince Henry. 

4. Is Falstaff a corrupter of morals? 
Discussion. | 
(uotations. 


Every thonght which piety throws into the world alters. 
the world.— Emerson. : 


| NOTICE TO UNITY CLUBS, EAST AND WEST. 
Since there should be a full report made at the annual 
meeting of “ National Bureau of Unity Clubs,” of all the 


Unity and other clubs connected with our churches, will the 


officers of such clubs please promptly send to me such re- 
ports and programmes as are available; also suggestions 
and original papers for Uniry on the same? 


A. J. RICH. 
March 21, 1888. 


THE STUDY TABLE. 


Outlines and Charts for Conversation and Study tn Sunday-schools, 


With Aid of a Blackboard. By Kate Gannett Wells. Unitarian 
Sunday-school Society: Boston. 


Mrs. Wells believes, and no doubt she is right, that “ the 
blackboard has never been sufficiently adopted as a means 
of instruction in our schools, though other denominations 
have found it of great benefit, and have shown us many of 
its uses. ‘The blackboard is of great service in arousing 
and maintaining the attention of a classof anyage. On ita 
child can see his own thinking laid out before him, so that 
his eye catches the loose places i in his reasoning before his 
mind has fairly apprehended them.” 

This book contains twelve lessons, worked out with Mrs. 
Wells’s ustial painstaking patience, fertile suggestiveness, 
and command of apparently almost unlimited information. 
And here they are, ready to hand, for any teacher who 
wishes to use them, wholly or in part. The subjects of the 
lessons are as follows: I.—‘“ Wist ye not that I must be 
about My Father’s Business?” II.—‘The Kingdom of 
Heaven is like unto Leaven.” III.—‘*The Whole Armor 
of God.” I1V.—-Joseph. V.—‘‘ Thou shalt not steal.’ 
VI.—Hearing and doing. V1II.—The Ten Virgins. VIII. 

Samuel. IX.—“ Honor thy Father and thy Mother.” 
X.—‘ Blessed are they which do hunger and thirst after 
righteousness, for they shall be filled.” XI.—“ Lo the 
Unknown God.” XIU- ~God, the Good. 

For each lesson there is a whole large page devoted toa 
representation of the blackboard sketch, different kinds 
of type being used instead of different colored crayons, 
which -are recommended for blackboard use. Following 
this representation of the blackboard chart, are three or 
four pages of very suggestive notes for conversation with 
the class. These conversation notes, indeed, represent very 
accurately the actual work of the teacher who should follow 
this method with her class. 

The book then, is a manual for such teachers as believe 
in and use manuals for Sunday-school work, that is to say, 
it could be taken and followed line by line, ‘and word for 
word, in the presence of the blackboard and the class, and 
no detail would be lacking, no space would have to be 
filled up out of the teacher’s own mind, to give a logical 
and well rounded treatment to the text or the subject in 
hand. Only this would probably be found true, at least an 
hour would be required for each lesson with a class of or- 
dinary ability and quickness, to get the amount of material 
that is here laid out befors them on the board, and even 
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partially consider it. 


Every book must have the faults of its merits, and the 
most conspicuous fault of this manual is its fullness. For 
the teachers who do not use, nor believe in, manuals, but 
believe in work of a more personal character, work that 
arises more naturally out of the relations of the teacher to 
the individual children before her, this book will be a per- 
fect mine of helpful suggestions, material and information, 
that may be used on many occasions. 

But best of all everywhere is its insistence upon the black- 
board method, and if it induces a larger number of our 
Unitarian Sunday-school teachers to set up blackboards and 
put the crayons into the hands of the children, and set 
them to writing something, though but three sentences 
or three words, upon the board each Sunday, it will have 
done a good work. 
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EASTER. 


To many of us Easter comes oftener than once a year. 
This one beautiful Easter-day all of us may celebrate to. 
gether. It belongs to us all. It is the ideal Easter. [| 
comes in the season when all nature is about to spring up 
into new life around us and we rejoice in the hope it brings. 
We have, with it all, the beautiful thought that when Jesus’ 
spirit arose out of his body there was new life for all; that 
after death comes new life,—after every death comes new 
life, and that it never ceases to be so. We sing our Easter 
carols with a sweet and solemn joy that blends the pain of 
death with the gladness of new life and bathes the spirit in 
reverence. This is our ideal Easter, that belongs to us all 
as one. 

‘But scattered throughout the year come the real Easters; 
the seasons that bring to us the actual, internal, death and 
life struggles of to-day; that make us reach out and find 
new hope; that awaken our spirits to seek more light; 
that bring death to our old, inner self, and give birth to a 
new and better self. These are our own individual EHasters, 
until they bloom through us, for all, as every new growth 
which comes after struggle and hope must do. Death and 
new ‘life are not alone the passage of the spirit to another 
world, leaving the body here. These real EKasters of our 
own, when the better self within us has struggled to rise out 
of the temptations that surround us; has broken away from 
the old self which was getting too fast hold upon us, and 
reaching out and away, springs up into something higher, 
are passages of the spirit to a purer atmosphere,—but pas- 
sages in which we carry our body with us. That is always 
an Easter-time. when the spirit takes on new freshness and 
bloom; when the heart life has sprung up anew. Every 
Kaster of -our own is like the open window in the spring. 
It lets in heaven’s light and air to our own souls and to 
others’. It makes spiritual life, not only for us, but for 
all, and the spirit is the life of the body. ‘‘ God is a spirit,” 
and no one of us ever lives or reaches out into new growth 
unless God ‘takes a part of himself” to make us, as: the 
little boy says, with his childlike wisdom, in the verses on 
this page. It is a real story, by the way, and he is a real 
boy, into whose heart came quickly the truest of all 
answers. 

Of these individual Easters, scattered all through the life 
of to-day here around us, our one beautiful, ideal Easter 1s 
an emblem;—as it has so long been, and always is, an em. 
blem of the life and death of Jesus Christ, whose great love 
made him struggle, hope, and gain such a victory over self- 
ishness and worldly living, that his influence has shed light 
and. new life over all these eighteen centuries since that 
time. 

We are glad that the story and the verses we give in this 
number are true ones out of real life, for everything at 
Kaster-time should ring with the truth which makes life. 
And when it comes time for us to leave this world, may we 
so have lived, may we so have poured out our spirit in 
thankful good cheer while doing our daily duties, that the 
last words spoken over us shall be as sincere as were those 
said over “ Lady Wren,” that came from the heart of the 
little child. May the influence we leave behind us be as 
helpful, in proportion to our possibilities, toward the making 
of reverent and faithful lives, as that of the little bird. 

2.8L. 
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LITTLE LAURENCE’S THEOLOGY. 


The book of riddles is open to- night,— 

Two children are conning the questions o’er; 
The older one knows, the other must guess; 
But what does he know of ancient lore? 
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“Now answer the question: ‘For what was Eve made?” 
His eight years of wisdom no answer can give; 

He knows not of “ Adam’s Express Company.” 

But he knows that a boy was made to live/ 


The book is closed; for a deeper thought 

To the questioner comes,—a thought perplexed,— 
“But how was Eve made?” For the answer to that 
He must go to a book with a different text. 


«Ah, mamma is here; she can tell us the best!” 
“The old story runs that the world was fair, 

But Adam was sad, so Eve was made 

From his side one night, for his comfort and care.” 


The childlike faith of the questioner 

Accepts the tale, but his mind is involved; 
“But how, to begin with, was Adam made?” 
The answer 18 ready, the myst’ry solved; 


The younger is sure of his answer now, 

(The fewer the years the nearer the Source, 

But the impress of ages reflects it as well), 

“ Why, God took a part of himself, of course!”’ 


Ris See Ge 
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LADY WREN. 


I was sitting in my room one bright summer morning, 
with a book in my hand reading, thinking, and enjoying the 
fragrance of the June roses that floated in at the open 
window, when my attention was arrested by a commotion 
among the children as they gathered in the porch beneath 
my window, and a patter of little feet through the hall be- 
low, with cries for mamma. But a moment before, they 
were playing contentedly under the great elm tree that 
shaded half the door-yard; what could have happened to 
disturb them so? I laid down my book, and leaned out of 
the window to learn the canse of their distress. 

Dead,” I heard them say. Somebody was dead, then; 

“Lady Wren”—it was Lady Wren. But who was she? I 
had not heard her name before during my short stay in the 
country; evidently the lady was a great favorite of the 
family, and dearly loved by the children. ‘She will never 
sing for us again,” sobbed Pearl. Lady Wren was asinger, 
then, that the children loved to listen to; strange they had 
not told me of her. 
.in the midst of my perplexity what to make of all this, 
mamma, for whom such an outcry had been made, appeared 
on the scene, and the tumult of little voices broke out 
louder than ever, sure of her sympathy. ‘Oh, mamma!” 
they cried, “‘ see, she is dead, dear Lady Wren; Pearl found 
her lying on the porch.’’ 

I was startled at this, and rushed down stairs to see if 
I could be of any use in this sudden calamity. When I 
reached the porch I was quite bewildered for a moment at 
the scene that met my view. The mother was sitting on a 
low stool, with the four children gathered as closely about 
her as they could get, and all in deep distress. Baby 
Pearl’s great blue eyes that laugh all day, were now full of 
sympathetic shadows, and Pearl’s curly head was laid 
on her mother’s shoulder, while Mary stood still and 
white, her grief not overflowing in words as with the other 
children; even careless, noisy Gordon was subdued and 
quiet for the time. | 

But where was Lady Wren? I stepped forward to ask 
the question, when the mystery was explained. Lady Wren 
Was there, lying still and cold in mamma’s hands. So, then, 
Lady Wren was only abird. What a relief! and how stupid 
of me not to have thought of that before, and saved myself 
& great fright. ae 
_ “Tam glad to find that Lady Wren is only abird,” I said, 
joining the little group. ‘‘I feared some sad trouble had 
come to you in the loss of a friend.” 
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“Yes, only a bird,” the mother replied, “ but a friend, a 
dearly loved and helpful friend, tiny as she is, and older 
hearts will be saddened at the loss of her happy morning 
song; just a mite of a creature, but with a great, glad 
heart that made life beautiful for all of us.” I felt re- 
buked at the gentle reproof, and stooping down took the bird 
from the mother’s hand, and _ softly stroked the downy breast 
in which the happy heart had beat, touched the little throat 
that had poured forth such glad song, and looked into the 
eyes that had lost all their brightness, the children watch 
ing me curiously, not quite satisfied that I was worthy to 
touch her—the dear dead birdie. In the meantime Mary 
had slipped away unnoticed from the group, gone into the 
house, and returned bringing with her a pretty box,—one 
of her treasures, which, to be as mucb as possible like her 
older sister Grace, she called her jewelry case. The little 
trinkets which she kept in it had been laid out, leaving only 
the soft pink cotton, which Mary was smoothing down with 
her trembling fingers. 

She took the bird from my hands and laid it gently in 
the place she had prepared for it. “She shall have my pretty 
box for her coffin, and we will bury her in it,’ she said, 
with a sigh. 

This little maiden was one of few words, but prompt in 
action. Closing the box she gave it to Pearl, and was off 
to the garden, returning with a trowel before the rest quite 
comprehended what she was going to do. When they did 
understand her purpose, they gathered around her, eagerly 
discussing where they should make the little grave. Gor- 
don wisely insisted that Mary should give him the trowel. 
“Girls can’t dig, you know they can’t,” was the argument 
of this self-sufficient young man. This matter was settled 
by Mary, who handed it to him without delay, and then | 
the first question came up again: “Should they bury Lady 
Wren under the June apple tree in the garden, or under 
the big elm where they played?” Finally it was decided > 
that it should be under the elm, and off they ran to dig 
the grave, Pearl staying behind in charge of the box. 

I took a chair and sat down on the porch to watch their 
further proceedings, finding this bit of real life far more 
interesting than the joys and sorrows of the imaginary per- 
sons inmy book. Presently they came back, Mary still di- 
recting their movements in her quiet, energetic way. Gor- 
don brought the little express wagon and put Paul into it, 
and Harry, the little neighbor, brought his new wheelbar- 
row, in which the box where Lady Wren was lying so qui- 
etly, was placed. Then Pearl and Mary gathered their 
hands full of roses and covered it over, and when all was 
ready the procession started for the elm tree, mamma and | 
following slowly behind. | 

When we reached the elm, Gordon took the little box 
from the barrow and put it into the place they had prepared 
for it, covering it with the roses. The children looked on 
quietly while he gathered up the pieces of sod to cover the 
grave; but when he stooped down to place them on it, Mary 
interrupted him. ‘Stop, Gordon,” she said; “we must 
pray first,” and folding her little hands and bowing her 
head she repeated a prayer, born in her own gentle heart, — 
solemn, sweet, and as direct and sincere as the little girl 
that uttered it. . The words fell on the clear morning air: 
‘We loved her,—she was a comfort to us,—she is dead. 
Amen.” | ; 

I went back to my room and took up my book again, but 
it had lost its charm—I had had my lesson for the day, 
taught by the incident of the morning and the simple prayer 
of the little girl; a lesson of the value of cheerfulness that 
could make even a little wren such a comfort, so loved and 
so regretted. No words of mine can do justice to the quaint 
little incident, especially the prayer,—so short and yet so 
full. I would I might merit just that, when it comes my 
turn to be put away with Lady Wren. 


Anna L. PARKER. 
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NOTES FROM THE FIELD. 


Rochester, N. Y.—Rev. N. M. Mann, of 
this place, who has been identified with the 
Unitarian church here for eighteen years, has 
presented his resignation, stating that he does 
so on account of failing health; and while his 
long pastorate has been one of the pleasantest, 
and the most perfect harmony has prevailed 
throughout, he feels that, under the circum- 
stances, nothing less than resignation would 
he for the best interests of the church. His 
action was met with the most profound 
and universal regret on the part of the 
congregation. His resignation was, how- 
ever, accepted with the provision that in 
case he might conclude to return after a 
few months’ recuperation he should do 
so, when he would find “a warmer wel- 
come and firmer friends than anywhere 
else in the world.” <A formal expression of 
regret and esteem was conveyed to the 
pastor, with notification of the action taken by 
the church. Mr. Mann will probably go 
abroad, engaging for a time in literary work. 
Meanwhile no pastor will be chosen until fall, 
when Mr. Mann will know whether he is able 
to resume his position. The resignation does 
not take effect until May. 


Boston.—The Sunday afternoon 4 o’clock 
vesper or prayer meeting now largely fills 


the place of the old Sunday afternoon ser- ; 


mon. They are growing into favor in all 
denominations. 

—Rev. R. R. Shippen and his son attended 
this week the meeting of the Sunday-school 
Union. He brings good news of steady prog- 
ress in his Washington church and Sunday- 
school, and he says he always carries home 
from Maryland fresh love for his work and 
greater zeal to work for it. 

—-The last discussion of the Monday club 
was upon the expectation of young men and 
women from ministers. The Unitarian club 
and Channing club lately discussed the same 
question. All persons interested, both cler- 
gymen and their parishioners, seem to be 
well agreed that simple, devout services,— 
intelligent practical work and fresh methods 
are to-day, and always, needed in church 
ministrations. Mutualconfidence begets mut- 
ual aid. Frequent assemblies in church 
rooms for religious, intellectual or social ex- 
ercises cement church forces and insure in- 
ward piety and general progress. 

—The minister’s manifest duty is to lead in 
all directions; but the society will flourish 


| 
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only when the families are active in general 
management and in details of the work. 
One large duty of a minister is to impress 
upon young men and women the fact of their 
capacity for much real business. Young 
persons expect of their ministers an introduc- 
tion into church responsibilities. 


Bengal, India,_-Everywhere here there 
is a cry for the revival of Hinduism, and 
wherever the feeling is most enthusiastic it 
is accompanied by fierce hostility to the 
Brahmo Somaj. The reply of the leaders in 
the latter movement is: “ Do not waste your 
efforts in trying to vanquish the Brahmo 
Somaj; you have no power to do so. ss 
The divine fiat has gone forth that the 
Brahmo Somaj must succeed,that India must 
be once more free-—-free from the trammels 
of idolatry and caste, and the other numerous 
social and moral evils from which she has 
long suffered. . . To the blind votaries 
of caste we say, by chastity and tem- 
perance, prudence and self-control, build up 
a house where the Divine Spirit will love to 
dwell. To the women—be of good 
cheer, Indian daughters of God, the day of 
your deliverance is at hand; enter the new 
doors to improvement with delight. ... 
To the Hindu child widows,—come on ye in- 
nocent yet injured, most helpless yet neg- 
lected members of society, God has opened a 
new door to happiness and usefulness for 
you!” Thus does the liberal sentiment grow 
apace, insisting on freedom of development 
for all, regardless of rank or condition. 


Des Moines, Iowa.—The Prisoners’ Aid 
Association of Lowa, organized in this place 
November, 1888, is doing an excellent work. 
It has had vhe aid of state appropriations, as 
well as of the contributions of public-spirited 
citizens. Its object is to find respectable 
employment for ex-convicts, hence it became 
necessary In some way to arouse the inter- 
est of philanthropic citizens throughout the 
state, so that various auxillary associations 
have been formed. Says Chaplain Williams, 
of Fort Madison: * From eighteen months of 
observation and of co-operation with the work 
of the association, I arn prepared to express a 
hearty approval, both of its methods and of 
the tact and fidelity of its field agent.” This 
is an exceedingly helptul and important line 
of philanthropic activity, and a work befit- 
ting the truly religious everywhere. By 
securing work for these despised ex-convicts, 
many of them can be induced to lead not 
only clean but useful lives. 


Sioux Falls, Dak.—A correspondent of 
the Register says: “ We want friends, East 
and West, who have helped .us build our 
church to know that Sunday, February 26, we 
occupied it for the first time. The building 
more than fulfils our expectations in every 
way. Although the furnishings are not yet 
complete the church has a wonderfully cosy 
and homelike air.” Miss Bartlett occupied 
the church both morning and evening preach- 
ing on the topics: “What do we have our 
church for?” and * The Wages of Sin.” The 
dedication of the church will occur the last 
week in April, when the Minnesota confer- 
ence will meet here. 


Princeton, Ill.—Rev. Henry Clay Mc- 
Dougall, of Rockland, Mass., is spending a 
month with the Sunday Circle. This indi- 
cates courage in our fellow-workers at Prince- 
ton and a purpose to enlarge the circumfer- 
ence of their circle. Mr. McDougall is warmly 
welcomed to the West by many friends. On 
Sunday evening, March 11, before a large 
audience “every seat being taken,” he an- 
swered the question “Why am I a Unitarian?” 
A letter just received from a member of the 
Circle says: “We have a very large attendance 
from the Orthodox churches, and I guess all 
the liberal element.” 


London, England.—On a recent Sunday 


Rev. H. W. Crosskey, LL-D., delivered the, 
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last of his series of lectures on “ Centers of 
Spiritual Activity.” He says a Unitarian 
speaks for himself, and not as the moutbh- 
piece of any organization, and he never has 
professed a dogmatic Unitarian creed. * This 
hand,” said Dr. Crosskey, “has never been 
compelled to sign itself a slave,’ and he re- 
gards it as the irony of fate that “a body of 
men who place less stress upon dogma than 
any other, have been christened with a dog- 
matic name! ” | | 


Chicago.—After a varied trip via Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn., and Jacksonville, Fla., Mr. 
Jones reached Cuba, where he was com- 
manded to while away the time in absolute 
rest from his usual cares. This behest he sq 
literally fulfilled that his co-workers, parish- . 
loners and friends were doubly desirous of 
his speedy return. He reaches Chicago in 
time to preach the morning sermon at Al] 
Souls church on Easter Sunday. 


Evansville, Wis.—Rev. Joseph Waite is 
doing missionary work at this point eighteen 
miles from Janesville. He preaches on al 
ternate Sunday afternoons. A society has 
been organized by the election of President, 
Vice-President, Secretary and Treasurer; ful! 
congregations have been reported and much 
interest prevails. 


Syracuse, N. Y.—The Rev. J. C. F. 
Grumbine, pastor of Unity church, has such 
good audiences that Apollo Hall is to be sup- 
plied with more seats to accommodate many 
whom they have been unable to furnish more 
than standing room. A Sunday-school of thirty- 
five has been established and great interest is 
manifested. 


Beatrice, Neb.—Miss Mary A. Leggett, 
who has been serving as pastor of the Unita- 
rian society here, left for Topeka, Kan., to 
attend the general conference of March 26. 
Her return here will be warmly welcomed if 
it shall be decided possible to build a church 
at this time. 


The American Unitarian Association 
held a missionary meeting in the West, at 
Davenport, lowa, March 28 and 29. Messrs. 
Ames, Savage, Reynolds and Batchelor were 
there from the East. 
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Beware of Scrofula 
Scrofula is probably more general than any 
other disease. It is insidious in character, 
and manifests itselZ in running sores, pustular 
eruptions, boils, swellings, enlarged joints, 
abscesses, sore eyes, etc. Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
expels all trace of scrofula from the blood, 
leaving it pure, enriched, and healthy. 

‘*T was severely afflicted with serofula, and 
over a year had two running sores on my neck. 
Took five bottles Hood’s Sarsaparilla, and am 
cured.” C. E. LoVEJoy, Lowell, Mass. 

C. A. Arnold, Arnold, Me., had scrofulous 
sores for seven years, spring and fall. Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla cured him. 


Salt Rheum 


Is one of the most disagreeable diseases caused 
byimpure blood. It is readily cured by Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla, the great blood purifier. 

William Spies, Elyria, O., suffered greatly 
from erysipelas and salt rheum, caused by 
handling tobacco. At times his hands would 
crack open and bleed. He tried various prep- 
arations without aid; finally took Hood’s Sar- 
saparilla, and now says: *‘ lam entirely well.” 

‘My son had salt rheum on his hands and 
on the calves of his legs. He took Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla and is entirely cured.” J. B. 
Stanton, Mt. Vernon, Ohio, 


Hood’s. Sarsaparilla 


Sold by all druggists. $1; six for $5. Made only 
by C. I. HOOD & CO., Apothecaries, Lowell, Mass. 


100 Doses One Dollar 
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The Rock River Circle of Unitarian 
Societies.—This includes the societies of 
Buda, Princeton, Sheffield, Geneseo, Moline, 
Buffalo Prairie and Davenport. Quarterly 
meetings or conferences are to be held, each 
to continue one day only, successively in the 
above named places. The object is to secure 
mutual consultation, comparison of ideas and 
methods, and the awakening of a more neigh- 
borly, sympathetic, spiritual life. The organ- 
‘zation consists merely of a presiding officer, 
secretary and a committee of three to arrange 
the time and place of each meeting, it being 
left with the minister of the society where 
the circle is to meet, to designate the pro- 
cramme of exercises. To the first meeting, 
held March 1, at Geneseo, from four of the 
above named places came twenty-seven rep- 
resentatives, all heartily welcomed and enter- 
tained by the Geneseo congregation. The 
exercises included afternoon and evening 
sessions, the subjects considered being “ The 
Ideal Religious Society,” “Why Has Not 
Unitarianism Spread More Rapidly?” “ The 
Liberal Prospect In Northern Illinois,” and 
“Brief Lessons From Different Religions,” 
concluded by an excellent sermon by Rev. A. 
M. Judy concerning the splendor of manhood 
and womanhood, attainable through true 
home life and right conduct in relation to 
common things. The meeting, spite of some 
necessary absences, was very helpful socially 
and religiously, and bodes well for all future 
work of the kind. President Lewis, Mr. 
Covell and Mr. Miller constitute the commit- 
tee to arrange for further meetings. 

/A full and interesting report of this meet- 
ing, sent us long since, was unfortunately 
mislaid, and as a substitute we insert the 
above brief mention.—ED. | 


Rock Rapids, Iowa.—I have been here | 


two Sundays, and am to remain over next 
Sunday. Our audiences have been good and 
very attentive, in spite of unfavorable weather. 
The little society is wide awake. Though, 
without regular services, the Sunday-school 
- has been ,sustained through a winter of un- 
usual severity. The Ladies’ Unity Circle is 
planning its work for the season, and an effort 
is being made to raise the means for regular 
Sunday preaching. The initiation of achurch 
building enterprise, at no distant day, is in 
the air. — A. H, R. 
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CHICAGO OALENDAR. 


CHURCH OF THE MEssIAH, corner Michigan 
avenue and ‘T'wenty-third street. David Utter, 
minister. Sunday, April 1, services at 11 
A.M. Study section of the Fraternity, March 
31; subjects: American Composers; Facts 
concerning the Violin; History of the Flute. 
April 1, 7:30 p.m., Religious Study Class. 


Unity Cnurcu, corner Dearborn avenue 
and Walton place. Thomas G. Milsted, min- 
ister, Sunday, April 1, services at 10:45 a. M. 


THrrp UNITARIAN CHURCH, corner Mon- 
roe and Laflin streets. James Vila Blake, 


minister. Sunday, April 1, services at 10:45 
A. M. 


ALL Souts CHURCH, corner Oakwood bou- 
levard and Langley avenue. Jenkin Lloyd 
Jones, minister. Sunday, April 1, at 11 a.m., 
the Sunday-school and congregation wil] uhite 
in the Easter service. Short address by the 
pastor. Monday evening, Emerson section of 
Unity Club; Tuesday evening, Philosophy 
section; Browning section, Friday, 4 Pp. m. 


Bible Class, 7:30 Friday evening. Confirma- 


tion Class, Saturday, 10 A. M. 


UNITY Cuurcu, HINSDALE. W. C. Gan- 
nett, minister. Sunday, April 1, services at 
10:45 a.m, A see 
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Union TEACHERS’ MEETING at the Chan- 
ning Club room, 175 Dearborn street, Mon- 
day, April 2, at noon. Rev. Mr. Jones will 
lead. | 


a 


Need of a Spring Medicine. 


With a large majority of people some kind 
of a spring medicine is absolutely necessary, 
because when the season begins to change 
and the warmer days come on, the body feels 
the effect of the relaxation, and cannot keep 
up even the appearance of health which the 
bracing air of winter aided it to maintain. 
The impurities in the blood are so powerful 
that slumbering disease is awakened to action, 
and suddenly appears in some part of the 
body. Scrofula, salt-rheum, boils, pimples, 
or some other blood disease manifests itself, 
or, the blood becoming thin and impover- 
ished, fails to supply the organs with needed 
strength, and a dangerous state of debility 
comes on; “that tired feeling” is experi- 
enced in its indescribable prostrating power. 
In this condition thousands of people natu- 
rally turn to Hood’s Sarsaparilla. By its 
use the blood is purified, enriched and vital- 
ized. All impurities are expelled, and the 
vital fluid carries life and health to every 
organ. By the peculiar restoring’and toning 
qualities of the medicine the tired feeling is 
overcome and the whole body given strength 
and vigor. The appetite is restored and 
sharpened, the digestive organs are toned, 
and the’kidneys and liver invigorated. 
Those who have never tried Hood’s Sarsa- 
parilla should do so this spring. It is a 
thoroughly honest and reliable preparation, 
purely vegetable, and contains no injurious 
ingredient whatever. 
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A Specific for Throat Diseases.—Brown’s 
BRONCHIAL TROCHES have been long and 
favorably known as an admirable remedy for 
Coughs, Hoarseness and all Throat troubles. 
“They are excellent for the relief of Hoarse- 
ness or Sore Throat. They are exceedingly 
efifective.’—Christiun World, London, Eng- 
land. 


HAVING lately purchased the entire stock 
of pamphlets and plates belonging 'o the In- 
dex association, we have on hand a few copies 
each of the proceedings of the Free Relig- 
ious Association for the six years 1874-1879 
inclusive. These pamphlets contain essays 
and addresses by O. B. Frothingham, S. R. 
Calthrop, Francis E. Abbot, T. W. Higgin- 
son, 8S. H. Sonneschein, Lucretia Mott, W. C. 
Gannett, Charles G. Ames, William Henry 
Channing, George William Curtis, John W. 
Chadwick, Felix Adler, and others. They 
contain from 80 to 108 octavo pages, and have 
heretofore been sold at 35 and 40 cents each; 
but to close them out quickly we offer them, 
postpaid, at 10 cents each, three different 
numbers for 25 cents, or the six for 50 cents. 

CHARLES H. KERR & Co., 
175 Dearborn street, Chicago. 
Scott’s Emulsion of*Pure 


Cod Liver Oil, with Hypophosphites, 
Possesses the remedial power of these two valuable 
specifics in their fullest degree. Is prepared in a pal- 
atable form, easily tolerated by the stomach, and for 
delicate, sickly children, Emaciation, Consumption 
and all impoverished conditions of the blood is un- 
equaled by any other remedy. 


Catarrh, Catarrhal Deafness and Hay 
Fever. ; 


Sufferers are not generally aware that these diseases 
are contagious, or that they are due to the presence of 
living parasites in the lining membrane of the nose 
and eustachian tubes. Microscopic research, how- 
ever, has proved this to be a fact, and the result is 
i that asimple remedy has been formulated whereby 
catarrh, catarrhal deafness and hay fever are perma- 
nently cured in from one to three simple applica ions 
made by the patient athome. A pamphlet explaining 
thie new treatment is sent free on receipt of stamp, 
by A. H. Dixon & Son, 303 West King street, Toronto, 
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THE KEY OF SUCCESS 
is a good memory, without which the student, business 
man or scientist loses what he gains. Prof. Loisette’s 
wonderful discovery enables his pupils to learn any 
book in one reading. Endorsed by Prof. Richard A. 
Proctor, the astronomer, Hon. W. W. Astor, late U.S. 
Minister to Italy, Hon. John Gibson, President Judge 
19th Judicial District, Penn., Hon. Judah P. Benjamin. 
the famous jurist, and hundreds of others who have all 
been his pupils. The system is taught by correspond- 
ence. Classes of 1087 at Baltimore, 1005 at Detroit, 
and 1500 on return visit to Philadelphia. Address 
Professor Loisette, 237 Fifth Avenue, New York, for 
prospectus. 
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NERVES! NERVES!! — 


What terrible visions this little word brings 
before the eyes of the nervous. 
Headache, Neuralgia, | 
| Indigestion, Sleeplessness, ‘ 
Nervous Prostration, 
All stare them in the face. Yet all these nervous 
troubles can be cured by using 


Paine 
elery 
gmpound 


For The Nervous 
The Debilitated 


The Aged. 
THIS GREAT NERVE TONIC 


Also contains the best remedies for diseased con- 
ditions of the Kidneys, Liver, and Blood, which 
always accompany nerve troubles. 

Itis a Nerve Tonic, an Alterative, a Laxative, 
and a Diuretic. That is why it 


CURES WHEN OTHERS FAIL. 
$1.00 a Bottle. Send for full particulars. 


WELLS, RICHARDSON & CO., Proprietors, 
BURLINGTON, VT. ey 


Dead People 


are walking around in our midst all the time; dead to 
ambition, enterprise and progress, they never get on, 
and live and go down in obscurity and poverty. Live 
people should write Stinson & Co., Portland, Maine 
and learn how to make $1 and upwards per hour. All 
is free, and after learning all, should you conclude not 
to engage, no harm isdone. You can live at hone 
and do the work. Either sex, all ages. A great re- 
ward awaits every worker. Write and see, Capital 
not needed; you are started free. All can do the work. 
No special ability required. 
THE DORCAS MAGAZINE. 

An illustrated monthly of women’s house-work ; 

contains plain directions for making useful and dec- 


orative articles; a recognized authority on crochet- 
work, knitting, netting, embroidery, art-needlework, 


| 


etc.; its suggestions, regarding both old and new in- 
become self-supporting; subscription price 50 cts. a 
year; 25 cts. for six months. Address THe Dorcas 

Imparts a brilliant transparency to the skin. Re- 

sale by all first-class druggists, or mailed for 50 cts. 

in stamps by 

OW D E R. Mt. Louis, Mo. 


dustries for women are invaluable, and aid women to 
MAGAZINE, 239 Broadway, New York. | 
MEDICATED 
moves all pimples, freckles and discolorations. For 
J. A. POZZONI, 


LEAVE 
NEW YORK PER 


gs. 8. *GERMANIC,” 


Ohas 75 SELECT PARTIES WILL 


S. 8, “BRITANNIC,” 


April 25th. June 6th. 
s.S. ** UMBRIA,” S.S. “ADRIATIC,” 

May 26th. June 7th. 
S.S. * ETRURIA,” §. 8. * ETRURIA,” 

June 9th. July 7th. 


These parties will visit the historical and pictur- 
esque scenes and Capitals of Europe, accompanied 
throughout by efficient and popular couriers. 

Full descriptive programme mailed free. 


: Canada. 


| THOS. COOK & SON, 261 Broadway, New York. 
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- UNITY. 


CULL WEIGHT 
PURE 


Its superior excellence proven in millions of 
homes for more than a quarterof acentury. It is 
used by the United States Government. Endorsed 
by the heads of the Great Universities as the Strong- 
eat, Purest, and most nealthful. Dr. Price's 
Cream Baking Powder does not contain Am- 
monia, Limn,or Alum. Sold only in Cans. 


PRICE BAKING POWDER CO., 
NEW YORK. CHICAGO. ST. LOUIS 


Pamphlets on Living Questions. 


Any of the following mailed,on receipt of 
annexed price, or allto one address for «5 cts. 
rs A Charles H. Kerr & Co., 175 Dearborn St., 
Chicago. 


Truths forthe Times, By Francis E. Abbot. 10 cta. 
Lecture on the Bible. By Rev. Charles Voysey. 10 cta. 
Christian Propagandism. By Francis E. Abbot. 10cts. 
** God in the Constitution.’ By Rev. Arthur B. 
nS 0 ch, sininn bhisindin aabbelaabbiiebbinkiiews 10 cts. 
Compulsory Education. By Francis E. Abbot. 5 cts. 
The Present Heaven. By O. B. Frothingham. & cts. 
The God of Science. By Francis E. Abbot.... 10 cts. 
Is Romanism Real Christianity? By Prof. 
Francis W. Newman and Francis E. Abbot. 10 cts. 
On the Vision of Heaven. By Prof. Francis 
We 6 Es Sh nihnnincnanaiik-witdet dni 5 cts. 
A Study of Religion. By Francis E. Abbot... 10 cts. 
The Sympathy of Religions. By Thomas Went- 
ee. 5 cts. 


The Public School Question. By Bishop Mc- 


ane and Francis E. Abbot.............. 10 cts. 
Giordano Bruno andthe Relation of his Phi- 
losophy to Free Thought. By Thomas 
A in i 10 cts. 
An Agnostic View of the Doctrine of Vicarious 
Atonement. By W. H. spencer.....-..... 5 cts. 
Evolution in its Relations to Evanyelical Re- 
ligion. By B. F. Underwood, Prof. P. A. 
Chadbourne and Prof. Asa Gray...-....-.-.- 5 cts. 
Messianic Expectations. Lectures by Rabbi 
Solomon Schindler: 
A. MOMENI Caan t.. nadu o cuas ecudeedins sdoe 5 cts. 
Il. Two Thousand Years Ago. Not sold sep- 
RONEG on oi ck eid bh ndbta bhinctewccccenceces : 
Rey eg eS eee ee ee 5 cts. 
IV. Judaism the Mother, and Christianity the 
SPIRES 6.4 acioin wh-atdtaunnintenia siiestlialiec della: mabe ‘osi eo, 5 
V. A Genuine Messiah, 5 cents. The five lec- aa, 
Cc © 
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ABY CARRIAGE 


We make 4 specialty of manufac- 
turing Baby Carriages to sell dli- 
rect to private parties. You 
can therefore do tter with us 
than witha dealer. Wesend car- 
riages to all points within 500 miles 
of Chicago free of charge. Send 
for catalogue free. 


CHAS. RAISER, Mfr., 
peed van sc cc en ae 
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- BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Churches 
Schools, Fire Alarms,Farms, etc, FULLY 
WARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free. 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinneti- 9, 


March 31, 1888 
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“THE EVOLUTION OF IMMORTALITY. 


By Dr. C. T. Stockwell. Suggestions of an individual 
immortality, based upon our organic and life history. 
Cloth, large 12mo, gilt top, half trimmed edges. 
Price, $1.00. 


‘One of the most original and convincing argumente 
in favor of a future life for the individual, which we 
have everread. . . . The book has the great merit 
of brevity, is written in a lucidstyle, andis of great in- 
terest. We can detect some places where the aryu- 
ment might be strengthened, yet as.a whole, we think 
this book the strongest evér written in defense of the 
immortality of the soul.”"—Omaha World. 


THE FAITH THAT MAKES FAITHFUL. 

Eight Life-Sermons, by William C. Gannett and Jen- 
kin Lloyd Jones. Pages 131. In imitation parch- 
ment, 50 cents. Cloth, full gilt, $1.00. A special 
edition in paper, 10 copies, $1.50; by mail, $1.65; no 
less number sold. : 


The topics: Blessed be Drudgery, I Had a Friend, 
A Cup of Cold Water, and Wrestling and Blessing, by 
Mr. Gannett; and Faithfulness, Tenderness, the 
Seamless Robe, and the Divine Benediction, by Mr. 
Jones. ‘All who try to make their religion a thing of 
the present, who try to find living remedies for Jiving 
difficulties, will be greatly helped by this publication. 
— Boston Transcript. 


EVOLUTION AND CHRISTIANITY. 


A Study, by Rev. J.C. F. Grumbine. 
18mo, beveled edges. Price, 50 cents. 


“Tt is full of eloquent passages."’"—F'rances Power 
Cobbe. 


‘The author has conducted his argument on the 
great question involved in a plain, practical way.’’— 
Columbus Daily Despatch. 

PRACTICAL PIETY. 

Four Sermons delivered at Central Music Hall, Chi- 
cago, by Rev. Jenkin Lloyd Jones. Subjects: ‘* The 
Economies of Religion,” ‘‘ Bread versus Ideas,” 
“Present Sanctities,’’ ‘‘The Claims of the Chil- 
dren,’’ Limp cloth, square 18mo. Price, 80 centa. 


“The sermons are short, bright, earnest, graphic in 
expression, often poetical in their thought; and alto- 
gether among Mr. Jones's best. "— 7'he Unitarian. 
‘‘The texts are mere mottoes for naturalistic talk, 
though now and then the talk is very good.”"—WNe 
York Evangelis 
*.*Any of these books mailed on receipt of 
price. Catalogues free, Agents wanted for 
these and 300 other books. 
CHARLES H. KERR & CO,, 
Publishers and Booksellers, 
175 Dearborn st., Chicago. 


BEST SIITC 


Send for samples of Test Stitching, showing rela- 
tive strength of the shuttle or lock-stitch seam, com- 
ared with seam made by the W. & G. Automatic. 
Ihe only genuine ‘‘Automatic’’ Sewing Machine, 
Physicians endorse it: —** No Risk to Health.” 


Willcox & Gibbs S.M. Co. ,658 Broadway, N.Y. 


Chicago, 2428 Wabash Avenue. 
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THE DEAF 


Psecx’s Parent Improvep CusHiongeD 
Ear Drums Perfectly Restore the 
Hearing, whether the deafness is caused 
by colds, fevers or injuries to the natural 
drums. Invisible, comfortable, always 
in position, Music, conversation, whis- 
pers heard distinctly, We refer to those 
using ‘hem. Write to F HISCOX, 853 | 
Broadway, cor. 14th St,, New York, for 
illustrated book of proofs, FREE, 


REWARD ! 


We offer $1000.00 Reward for a cough or throat 
trouble (last 8 of disease excepted), which can 
be relieved by a proper use of Dr. X. Stone's 


ial Wafers. Sample free. Address — 
STO E CO., Quincy, Til. 


NE MEDICI 


, A Beautiful Plush Caskei 


uf Fine Jdewelay sent free to every Agent se}l- 


i cards. Send e. for Lovel 
New Samples and Quifity NrBsCABD 00r Wallingford, Conn: 
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UNITY’ SUNDAY ‘SCHOOL HELPS. 


Published or sold by the 


WESTERN UNITARIAN SUNDAY SCHOOL SOCIETY 
175 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill, 


gee Price per dozen does not include postage. “Sy 
UNITY SUNDAY SCHOOL LESSONS, 


I. Corner-stones of Character. By Mrs. Kate 
Gannett Wells. 
II, Home Life. By Mrs. Susan I. Lesley and 
_ Mrs. Elizabeth L. Head. 

III. School Life. By Mrs. F. B. Ames. 

IV. A Chosen Nation; or, The Growth of the 
Hebrew syn. poe By W, C. Gannett. 
Chart to go with same, 5 cents. ; 

V. Channing and the Unitarian Movement inp 
America. By W. C. Gannett. 

VI. Theodore Parker, and the Liberal Movement 

in America. By R. A. Griffin. 


VII. Sunday Talks about Sunday. By J. LI. Jones. 
10 cents; per dozen, $1.00. 
VIII. Stories from Genesis. By Mrs. Eliza R 
Sunderland. 
UX. The Story of the English New Testament. 


By N. P. Gilman, 
X. Talks about the Bible (Old Testament). By 
Newton M. Mann. : 
XI. The More Wonderful Genesis; or, Creation 
Unceasing. By H. M,. Simmons. 


XII. Heroes and Heroism. By Mrs, Eliza R. Sun. 
derland, 
XIII. Studies of Jesus. By Newton M. Mann. ®W 
cents; per dozen, $1.75. 
XIV. The Christmas Poem andthe Christmas Fact. 
| W.C. Gannett. 5 cents. 
Each of the above, 15 cents; per dozen, $1.3, 
except where prices are indicated. 
as a same sapacge of Jesus, PartI. in jesus’ 
sand. 
XVI. The Childhood of Jesus. Part II. In Jesus 
Home. 
XVII. The Childhood of Jesus. Part III. In Naza- 
reth Town. 
XVIII. The Childhood of Jesus. Part IV. In Jeru- 


salem: and After. 
a apse four Series by W C. Gannett. 
«10 cents; per dozen, $1.00. 


Each 


SUNDAY SCHOOL SERVICE AND SONG BOOKS. 


Unity Services and Songs for Sunday Schools, 
30 cents; per dozen, $2.50; per hundred, $15.00. 
Unity Shorter Services for Infant Classes, 15 
cents; per dozen, $1.00. 
Unity Festivals. A Book of Special Services 
Easter, Flower, Harvest, Christmas, National, 
Christening, and Covenant, with over seventy car- 
ols and hymns, 30 cents; per dozen, $2.50; per hun- 
dred, $15.00. : 

Special Services for Christmas, 
and Harvest Festivals. 
per hundred, $2.50. 


UNITY INFANT CLASS CARDS. 


A. “Sayings of Jesus.”” 10 cards, illuminated, 15 
B 


Easter, Flower 
Sample copies, 3 cents; 


cents, | 
‘*Kindness to Animals.”’ 10 cards, illuminated, 15 
cents. 

C. ‘*Corner-Stones of Character.’”’ 12 tinted cards, 
with photo, 2 cents. Out of print at present. 

D. “Home Life.”’ 12 tinted cards, with photo, 2 
cents. 

E, ‘** School Life.’”’ 12 cards, illuminated, 20 cents. C, 
D, E, correspond to series I, II, [11., of Unity 
Lessons; to be'‘used together on “ Uniform 
Lesson”? Plan. 

F. ‘* Work and Worship.” Six plain, tinted cards, 
each having a lesson topic, with appropriate 
Bible text and Verse. Purchasers may order in 
quantity to suit size of class, giving to each 
member the same card for a lesson. 2% cards for 
1 cent. 


OTHER SUNDAY SCHOOL HELPS FOR SALE. 


Library Cards. $1.00 per hundred. 

Quarterly Report Cards. 12 cents per dozen. 

Rules to Make Home Pleasant. A Sheet, 12 by 
Yinches, designed for Home Walls. 5 cents; per 
dozen, 30 cents. ; 

Old Testament Chart, to show the gradual growth 
of the Hebrew Religion and its Scriptures. A con- 
venient fly-leaf in one’s Bible, 5 cents. 

Scripture Atlas. (Phillips’). 12 small maps in 
pamphlet, for class use, 2 cents. 

The Art of Questioning. ByJ.G. Fitch. 15 cents. 

ae Ass of Securing Attention. By J. G. Fitch, 

cents. 

The Sunday School: its Tools, Methods and 
Worship. By J. V. Blake, 15 cents. 

**Behold the Fowls of the Air.’”? A drama for 
Sunday School Concerts. Sixcharacters. By J. V 
Blake, 15 cents; or, 7 copies for $1.00. 

Worship. Three Sermons in pamphlet. Worshi 
Necessary to the Completeness of Religion; C. G. 
Howland. Worship in the Church; J. V. Blake. 
Worship in the Home; W. C,Gannett. 15 cents. 

The Little Ones in Sunday School. By Anna 
L. Parker, 5 cents. 5 ES 

a seme er’s Conscience. By Charles G. Eliot, 

cents. ., 

The masque of the Year. By Lily A. Long. A 
Drama Sunday Schools or Unity Clubs, 10 
cents: varie Gay hundred. 


The Minstrel’s Garg]. A short Christmas Drama, 
5 cents, — 


